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"HISTORICAL REV rIEW. 
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SKETCHES OF THE HISTORY OF HAYTI. 
(Continued. ) 


Diego Columbus obtains the government —Opposition of 
the Dominicans to the treatment of the natives.—Albu- 
guerque’s administration.— Account of Las Casas.— 
Atiack of Sir Francis Drake.—Demolition of the 
seaports, and wretched state of the islanders. 


Yn the year 1509, Diego Columbus, the son of the 
great discoverer, after encountering a variety of 
obstacles to his promotion, at length obtained the 
government of fayti, whither he repaired witha 
splendid retinue. Ovando of course retired: the na- 
tives experiencing no other effect from the ehange 
than a confirmation of their slavery. But this occa- 
sioned a powerful re-action upon their masters, who 
finding the supplies of wealth proportionately di- 
minish with the waste of life, had long been enga- 
ged in other speculations. They had established a 
pearl-fishery at the insignificant island of Cabagua, 
and formed a colony on the continent, at the gulph 
of Darien. Diego proposed another similar estab- 
Nshment in Cuba, an island which was discovered 
in 1492, but not subdued till the present period of 
1511, when Diego de Velasquez, one of the compan- 
ions of Columbus in his second voyage, came with 
four ships, and landed on the eastern point. 

This district was under the government of Hatuey, 
anative of Hayti, who had fled thither with multi- 
tudes of his countrymen, as to an asylum from the 
despotic dominion of the Castilians. Having ob- 
served their approach from a distance, he collected 
together the bravest of his followers and allies, and 
used every argument to urge them to a vigorous de- 
fence of their liberties. He suggested at the same 
‘ime the necessity of endeavoring to propitiate the 
God of their enemies. ‘* Behold him there,” said 
ne, pointing to a vessel filled with gold, ‘* behold 
that mighty divinity, let us invoke his aid.” Upon 
which the people danced and sung before the rude 
ore, and resigned themselves to its protection. 

But Hatuey again addressed them and the caziques 
in these words, ‘* We must not expect any happi- 
ness so long as the God of the Spaniards remains 
among us.* Heis no less our enemy than they.— 

They seek for him in every place; and where they 








* What an idea is entertained of European ava- 
rice, by the peaceable natives of other countries!— 
No doubt this simple Haytian was more correct in 
bis conclusion than many who Jay higher claims to 
philosophic acquiremenot. It is evident that some 
professing christians, both in Europe and America, 
worship the golden god more devoutly than they do 
the God of Heaven!—Hence the thousands of ex- 
cuses for enslaving man, which is no more justifia- 
ble on scripture grounds than murder; and hence, 
‘oo, the unwillingness of many religious professors 
(preachers and others) at this day, to speak out ip 
the honest, bold, and independent manner that the 
prophets and apostles formerly did, and that the 
corruptions of the present age demand. They are 


find him there they establish themselves. Were he | 
cover him. Were we to swallow him, they would 
plunge their hands into our bowels and drag him 
out. There is no place but the bottom of the sea 
that can elude their search. When he is no longe: 
among us, doubtless we shall be forgotten by them.” 
The effect of this appeal was to induce every one to 
throw whatever gold they possessed into the sea. 
The Spaniards advanced, and having soon disper- 
sed their opponents, pursued the fugitive Hatuey 
through the woods, where they took him and con- 
demned him to be burnt as a rebellious slave. When 
he was fastened to the stake previous to the kind- 
ling of the flames, a Franciscan friar advanced to 
try to convert him, and promised, after being bap- 
tized, that he should ascend to the joys of Paradise. 
“ Are there,” said he, ‘‘ any Spaniards in that hap- 
py place?” The friar of course answered in the af- 
firmative, adding, ‘* bat there are none but good 
ones.’’ ‘ The best of them,” replied Hatuey, ‘‘are 
good for nothing. I will not go to a place where | 
should be in danger of meeting any one of them.— 
Talk no more to me of your religion, but leave me 
to die !""—This story is instructive—it needs no com- 
ment—but appeals at once, and most forcibly, to eve- 
ry enlighted mind, in behalf of practical religion. 


Political artifices at home, perpetually obstructed 
the measures of Diego in his government; and at 
length Roderigo Albuquerque, @ relation of Zapata, 
one of the king’s confidential servants, was appoint- 
ed to the newly created office of distributing the re- 
partimentos; upon which the governor determined 
to return to Spain, for the purpose of obtaining re- 
dress, which, however, he soon found was not likely 
to be accorded, Albuquerque was, 
supposed, a being of extreme selfishness, for no one 
of another description was likely to be a court fa- 
vorite, and to obtain a commission to St. Domingo. 
He ordered the Indians to be again numbered, and 
sold them in differentlots. They now amounted on- 
ly to fourteen thousand, and the miseries necessarily 
consequent upon such a proceeding, which separa- 
ted them from their habitations and families, and 
exposed them to any increased labor or inhuman 
treatment which their purchasers might impose, 
were highly calculated to hasten the period of their 
extermination. 

To the honor of the monks, be it remembered. 
that they raised their voices against the practices of 
their countrymen. The Franciscans, indeed, were 
silent, or acquiesced in the existing system of bar- 
barity, though they were sent to preach what indeed 
they did not understand or feel, the enlightened 
principles of christianity; but the Dominicans advo- 
cated the righteous cause, and anathematized from 
their pulpits the authors of such baseness, injusuce, 
ad cruelty. Both parties appealed to the king: the 
Franciscans triumphed, and Albuquerque continued 
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afra'd it might render them unpopular, and in some 
way spoil their craft. 


to be the curse of the iskand, and a Wot in creation. 


as woth 
This application, however, excited the benevolent 


hidden in the cavities of the earth, they would dis- | exertions of Bartholomew Las Casas, a clergyman, 


who was worthy ofa better age.* He had origina! 

ly come to the island at the period of the second voy- 
‘ge of Columbus, and had even manifested a deep 
iuterest in the state of its aboriginal] inhabitants.—- 
No notice being taken by the governor of kis repre- 
sentations, he returned to Europe for the express 
purpose of appealing on their behalf to the emperoc 
Charles V. with whom and with cardinal Ximenes, 
the regent, he was so successful, that three superin- 
tendents of the colonies were appointed in conjunc. 
tion with Zuazo a lawyer, and Las Casas himself: 
distinguished by the flattering but well merited title 
of protector of the Indians. Upon their arrival io 
1517, they immediately commenced the liberation of 
those natives which had been bestowed on the Span- 
ish courtiers or persons not resident in America; 
but when the rod of power ceased to compe} them, 
they naturally ceased to labor, and the colony suffer. 
ed proportionate disadvantages. 


Las Casas still anxious for the more complete 
emancipation of the natives, deemed it necessary 
again to repair to Spain, and prevailed on the em- 
peror torecal the superintendent and Zuazo, and 
substitute Roderigo de Figuerra or Figueron as 
chief justice of the is!and, with orders to mitigate 
their snfferings, Thus, as che Abbe Raynal remarks, { 
‘he was continually hurrying from one hemisphere 
to the other, in order to comfort those for whom he 
had conceived such an attachment, or to soften 
their tyrants. The inutility of his efforts convinced 
him that he should never do any good in settlements 
that were already formed; and he proposed to him- 
self to establish a colony upon a new foundation. 

‘* His colonists were all to be planters, artificers, 
or missionaries. No one was to be allowed to mix 
with them without his consent. A particular dress, 
was to prevent them from 
being thought to belong to that race of Spaniards 
which had rendered itself so odious. He reckoned 
that with these kinds of knights he should be able, 
without war, toaccustom them to labor, and even to 
employ them in working the mines. He asked no 
assistance from the treasury at first, and he was af- 


ornamented with a cross, 





* « C’etoit un homme d’une eru lition sure, esprit 
solide, d'un naturel ardent, d’un courage, que les 
difficultes faisoient croitre et d'une vertu ber. ique 
rein n'etoit capable de lui faire changer de senti- 
ment, quand il etoit persuade qu'il y alloit de Ia 
gloire de Dieu de le soutenir; et comme il avoit 
rendu a la religion et a l’estat des services essentiels 
dans I'isle de Buba, son credit etoit grand dans tou- 
tes les Indes. Son seul defaut etoit d’avoir limagi- 
nation trop, vive et de s’en trop laisse: dominer.— 
Un homme de ce caractere ne pouvoit gueres mane 
quer d’entrer dans Jes sentimens de PP de St. Do- 
iminique, et personne n’etoit plus propre a pousser 
vivement cette attair ecomme i! fit, sans se laisser 
jamais, jusqu’a la mort.”—Charlevoix. 





+ History of the Setthkements and Trade in the 
; East and West Indies, Book 7. 
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terwards satisfied with the twelfth of the tributes 
which he should sooner or later bring into it. 

‘The ambitious who govern empires, consider 
the people as mere objects of trade, and treat as 
chimerical every thing that tends to the improve- 
ment and happiness of the human species. Such 
was, at first, the impression which the system of Las 
Casas made upon the Spanish ministry. He was not 
discouraged by denials, and at length succeeded in 
having the district of Cumana ceded to him, to put 
his theory in practice. This man of ardent genius 
immediately went through all the provinces of Cas- 
tile, in order to collect men accustomed to the la- 
bors of the field and to those of manufactures. But 
these peaceful citizens had not so eager a desire to 
leave their country as soldiers or sailors have.— 
Scarce could he prevail upon two hnndred of them 
to follow him. With these he set sail for America, 
and landed at Porto Rico, in 1519, after a fortunate 
voyage. 

‘© Although Las Casas had only quitted the new 
hemisphere two years before, yet he found a total 
alteration in itathisreturn. The entire destruction 
of the Indians in the isiand subjeet to Spain, had ex- 
cited the resolution of going to the continent in 
search of slaves, to replace the unfortunate men 
who had perished from oppression. The cruelty 
disgusted the independent minds of the savages. In 
the height of their resentment, they massacred as 
many of the Spaniards as fell into their hands by 
chance; and two missionaries, who probably came 
to Cumana with a laudable design, were the victims 
of these just retaliations. Ocampo immediately went 
from Hayti to punish an outrage committed, as it 
svas said, against Heaven itself;* and after having 
destroyed all by fire and sword, he built a village 
upon the spot, which he called Toledo. 

“* It was within these weak palisades that Las Cas- 
as was obliged to place the small number of his 
companions who had resisted the intemperanee of 
the climate, and the attempts made to seduce them 
from him. Their residence was not Jong here.— 
Most of them were pierced with the darts of an im- 
placable enemy; and those who escaped were for- 
ced in 1521 to seek an asylum somewhere else.” 

The impolitic cruelty of the European settlers 
whe regarded the blood of humanity as nothing in 
comparison with the accumulation of wealth, togeth- 
er with the rapid progress of the small-pox, continu- 
ed to hasten the decline of the island; so that by the 
middle of the sixteenth century, scarcely a hundred 
and fifty of the natives remained. The city of St. 
Domingo presented however a splendid and prosper- 
ous appearance amidst the surrounding desolation 
of the empire. It is described, in 1528, as not infe- 
rior to any in Spain: the houses being built of stone 
and fit for the reception of any nobleman, and the 
palace of Don Diego adapted for the reception of 
an European monarch. The cathedral was of ex- 
quisite workmanship, and well endowed; the digni- 
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* « Against Heaven itself,” merelv in the estima- 
tion of these Europeans, because the “ crime” was 
a punishment directed against themselves. There is 
an impiety, which is very common, in weak and 
wicked men taking upon themselves the agency for 
revenginy ‘* outrages committed against Heaven.” 
In all cases they base their calculations on human 
views when they proceed to such extremes. ‘ Ven- 
peence is mine—! wil! repay, gaith the Losd.”’ 


ty of its bishop and canons well supported. There 
were three monasteries dedicated to St. Dominic, 
St. Francis, and St. Mary de Mercedes, and a hos- 
pital founded by Michael Passamont, the treasurer- 
general.* 

In 1586, Queen Elizabeth of England desiroug of 
crippling the pnwer of Spain, especially in the West 
Indies, dispatched the celebrated admiral Sir Fran- 
cis Drake, who seized upon St. Jago, Carthagena, 
St. Domingo, and various other places, and captur- 
ed many valuable ships. Of St. Domingo he held 
possession a month, during the latter part of which 
terrible reign, every means were adopted to effect 
the destruction of the most beautiful buildings, till 
one-thirc of the town only having been ruined the 
conquerors accepted of seven thousand pounds ster- 
ling as aransom for the remaining part. 

The Government of Spain becoming extremely 
negligent of this and other colonies, they sunk into 
a state of inactivity, having neither the spirit to quit 
their situation, nor to pursue any kind of improve- 
ment, In consequence of their licentiousness, a race 
of people sprnng up of everg degree of color, and 
only worthy of being called semi-barbarians. The 
mines were unused,—the cultivation of the land al- 
together abandoned; and the inhbaitants became 
habituated to practical depredations and illegal! 
trade; and the Spanish court sought its revenge in 
the demolition of the sea ports, instead of devising 
a remedy by a renovated system of government. The 
islanders were consequently driven into the interior 
where they lived in mean habitatious, without 
clothes, and upon precarious methods of subsisis- 
tence. In this state, they beheld the close of the 
sixteenth cenutury. ( To be continued ) 





REVIEW OF RAYMOND’S PRIZE ESSAY. 
( Concluded.) 

In the view which he now takes of his subject, 
the author shews very clearly the moving princi- 
ciples of those who first settled this country. He 
proves that the baroarous features of the colonial 
policy were not admired by any but the avaricious 
foreign adventurers; and that its regulations are to- 
tally at variance with the lasting prosperity of a na- 
tion. It is also fairly demonstrated that, when his 
mind is clouded by prejudice, of habit or education, 
man will generally reason incorrectly as to his own 
true interest.—Ifence the manifest ausurdity of the 
exertions of American statesmen in upholding the 
system of slavery, at the present day, evenif we 
admit that they may leave humanity and justice to- 
tally out of the estimate. 


Slavery is such an extravagant departure 
inman from his own acknowledged policy 


Indicrous. The right which a man has to 
his own labour is the only private property 
which naturally exist by law. By the laws 
of nature, the external world belongs to the 
human family, as tenants in common: But 
while this was the case, no man would be- 
stow his own Jabour upon the external ob- 
jects around him, because those objects 
might be taken from him by some of his 
co-tenants, and with them would go tue la-, 
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* Account of the Spanish writer Ovideo, with 
?whom the other Historians perfectly agree, 


and principles, that the contrast becomes | 


— == 
bour he had betowed. To remedy this evil, 
to secure to man the private property he had 
in his own labour, and thereby induce him to 
become industrious, the whole external 
world which was before held in common by 
the human race, was divided into private 
property also. Thus, mankind have artifi- 
cially divided the whole of the external 
world into private property for the purpose 
of securing to the labourer his rights to his 
own labour, and then they resort to slavery, 
to counteract that purpose! A man’s natu- 
ral right to his own labour is first made the 
basis of all artificial property; and is then 
sacrificed and made the subject of that very 
artincial property of which it is the origin 
and support ! 

I state these counter currents in human 
conduct for the purpose of showing that 
they must lead to results as opposite as their 
courses. If reducing the external world to 
private property, by securing to the labour-. 
er the reward of his labour, has been the 
origin of commerce, agriculture, the arts 
and sciences; if it has been the means of 
filling the world with abundance and com- 
fort; slavery, by depriving the labourer of 
the rewards of his labour, and thereby tak- 
ing from him the motives to industry, must 
of necessity be attended by contrary effects. 
If securing to the producer of all other com- 
modities, the profits of producing, renders 
them cheap, and plentiful, and of good quali- 
ty, then it follows, that in order to render la- 
bour cheap, plentiful, and of good quality, 
the labourer who is the producer of that 
commodity, must be rendered secure in the 
profits of producing it. It would be as wise 
for the restof the world to attempt to pro- 
vide against famine by taking from the farm- 
er the disposal of his crops, as it is for the 
farmer to attempt to provide against a scar- 
city of labour by infringing the liberty of 
the labourer. Leave the conflicting inter 
ests and necessities of the producer and con- 
sumer of labour to regulate it in every par- 
ticular, and the heavens may become as 
brass and the clouds yield no rain, but the 
faithful hand of the free labourer will never 
desert the fields of the farmer. Where the 
labourer is free, the current price and fair 
treatment is as sure to command labour, asa 
fair price and fair dealing is to command 
corn, meat, houses, land, or anything else. 
If you are particularly in want of labour, 
let it known by offering the smallest fraction 
above the current price, and like other com- 
modities under like circumstances, it will 
ithrong you. You may thus concentrate la- 
bour to any place, for any lawful purposes 
private or public, peaceful or hostile; to cul- 
livate the soil, dig canals, make roads, erect 
fortifications, or handle the musket. And 
now grateful ought man to be, at finding hu- 
man nature so constituted, that in order to 
command human labour, and to use it either 
for public or private purposes, there is 10 
necessity of subjecting our fellow creatures 
to involuntary bondage. What wiscom and 
benevoience is manifested by the Deity in $0 
| aking the world, that every thing 1m if, 
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withers beneath the influence of slavery. 
With reference to farming, slavery may 
justly be defined an unnatural and involunta- 
ry relation between the farmer, the slave, 
and the .oi!, which operates to the mutual 
destruction of all. 
perform involuntary labour for the master, 
the master is also compelled to find employ- 
ment and support for the slave, whether he 
finds him profitable or otherwise. ‘The Jand 
is also laid under an exhausting system of 
contribution, and though out of heart from 
too much tilling, it must nevertheless be an- 
nually visited by the plough and the hoe. 

In matters of profit and loss, however con- 
clusive a theory may appear on paper, it 
may nevertheless be justly suspected if it 
stands opposed to the practice of mankind. 
*‘ The children of this world are wise in their 
generation.” Mankind are selfish, and they 
study their interest with such care and assi- 
duity, that as a body they are not apt to mis- 
take it. Avarice knows the road to wealth 
even better than philosophy herself. If slave 
labour, then, is so palpable and so extreme- 
ly unprofitable, how does it happen that it 
has been so extensively resorted to? 

A slight attention to the circumstances un- 
der which slavery was introduced into the 
West Indies and America, by those Europe- 
an nations who would not tolerate it at home, 
will answer this question. Take England 
for an example. When England introdu- 
duced slavery into her American colonies 
and islands, she had as much free Jabour 
at home as the property holders wanted 
to employ. Accordingly “slaves could not 
breathe in England.” Their respiration 


in averting a calamity of a most alarming na- 
ture.” But the throne I (meanot England) 
was in the habit of turning a deaf ear to 
American prayers. ‘The final welfare of 
America was of small importance, compared 


If the slave is obliged to | to the immediate supply of the English trea- 


sury. 
The same causes which induced England 
to prohibit slavery at home, while she was 
pouring them into her colonies, ted Spain to 
ursue the same course. And so of France, 
and all the European powers, who were sup- 
plied with free labour at home, but had infant 
colonies in the West Indies or America, 
which would lie for a short time without cul- 
tivation for the want of labour, unless a forc- 
ed, unnatural, and in the leng run, an unpro- 
fitable system was resorted to, to supply the 
article. Instead of waiting for the new 
world to populate with labourers by the mi- 
gration of freemen, andthe natural increase 
of population, slavery was resorted to as a 
more speedy method of introducing labour. 
But the ten millions of inhabitants with which 
two hundred years has peopled the United 
States, show how small must have been the 
necessity of enslaving mankind in order to 
introduce human labour into America. La- 
bour, like all other commodities, if it had 
been left free to regulate itself by the conflict- 
ing interests and necessittes of mankind, 
would soon have found its way to the place 
where it was wanted,and supplied the demand. 
That this momentary deficiency of free la- 
bour was the sole cause of introducing slave- 
ry into America, appears conclusively from 
the fact, that those nations who introduced 








it prohibited slavery at home, where there 


could only go on in these parts of her chris-;was free labour enough to do the werk. 


fran dominions, where free labour was not to 
be had. England, at that time, placed great 


‘Slave labour could only obtain where free 
‘labour was absent. The former was not able 


reliance on her colonies as a source of reve-'to compete with the latter where the em- 


nue. It was her settled policy to monopo- 
lize all ber colonial commerce, and increase 
that commerce as much as possible by in- 
creasing the productions of the soil. Here 
was a widely extended territory, with soil 
and climate adapted to the raising of the 
most profitable articles of commerce. But 
the country was.not yet populated. An im- 
mediate supply of labour was necessary, in 
order to render the colonies an immediate 
and productive source of revenue. As a 
momentary expedient, therefore, and in or- 
der to derive a momentary advantage, Eng- 
land commenced filling her colonies with 
slaves from Africa. The American plan- 
ters, also, consulting their immediate profit, 
and disregarding future consequences, and 
looking upon slave-labour as better than 
none, at first fell in with the slave policy of 
England. But our forefathers finally dis- 
covered, that if slavery expedited the supply 
of labour on the one hand, it deteriorated its 
quality on the other. They became anxious 
that the country should populate with better 
inhabitants than the African slaves. In their 
colonial legislatures, they imposed heavy 
duties on the importation of slaves, and in 
1772, “ Virginia was encouraged to look up 
tothe throne and implore paternal assistance 





ployer had his choice. 

Having accounted for the manner in which 
the acting part of the world have been led to 
employ slave labour, by circumstances which 
caused them to violate their own general rules 
and maxims, in matters of interest, I will now 
attempt te add a few reasons, why free la- 
bour hi the nature of things, as a general 
rule, must be the cheapest. The natural 
price of all human labour, which it requires 
no wocormon skill to perform, is barely a 
support of the labourers. Circumstances 
may vary this price for a time. Buta bare 
support of the labourers is the point to which 


the price of human labour is always tending. | 


The reason is obvious. The population of 
any country is regulated by the means of sub- 
sistence. ‘I'he means of subsistence with the 
labouring class is their labour If the price 
of labour is such that their labour more than 
supports them, they rapidly iucrease in num- 
bers. This increase of labourers has 2 natu- 
ral tendency to reduce the price of labour, 
precisely as the increased production of any 
other commodity has a tendency to reduce its 
price. Thus labourers continue to increase 
and the price of labour to decrease, until the 
labour of those who have no extraordinary 
skill at some mechanic agt, or in some lucra- 
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tive profession, is barely suflicient to support 
them. If labourers multiply beyond this li- 
mit pauperism ensues, and becomes more 
and more aggravated until it checks the in~ 
crease of population. The labour of the la- 
bouring classes become inadequate for their 
support, and inamense numbers of them must- 
perish for want of food, or be fed at the table 
of public bounty. This is at present the 
casein England and in most of the old coun- 
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tries in Europe. At the present prices of 


| anoer in England, the labour of the labour- 


ing classes is not sufficient to support them by 
several muilions of pounds sterling. This de- 
ficiency is now made up by the poor rates; 
but if the labourers were slaves, it would be 
supplied from the private pockets of their 
masters. Admitting, then, that a slave pop- 
ulation will doas much work as a free, and 
that each consume the same value of food 
and clothing, and the present amount of the 
poor rates in England is the precise sum 
which immediate employers of English la- 
bour save to themselves by its being free 
instead of slave. 

But to talk of a slave’s using the econo- 
my, and doing the labor of a freeman! The 
word slave is but another name for a lazy, 
wasteful, faithless fellow. It never was 
doubted, that a man constantly stimulated 
by the considerations that his character, his 
wages, in short, his living, depends upon the 
industry and fidelity with which he labours, 
is much more active than he would be if he 
was put in motion by no otber stimulant than 
the fear of punishment. Free labourers are 
always more or less animated by that active 
principle which may be seen in its full and 
most beautiful display by attending thie 
ploughing match of our society. There is 
a constant rivalship among them, who shall 
‘mantain the character of doing the most 
| work, in the shortest time, in the best man- 
‘ner. Among slaves, this rivalship is re- 
iversed. ‘The question with them is, who 
‘shall do the least work, in the longest time 
in the worst manner, and escape punishment. 
I do not claim that there is no exception to 
| these general rules. But these are the dif- 
dares principles, with which nature has fur- 
nished man, as the general regulators of his 
conduct inthe different predicaments of free 
and slave. With regard to the expense of 
supporting a free or slave population, L will 
only remark, that ifthe food and clothing of 
slaves may bea little coarser than that of 
freemen, that consideratioh is counterbalan- 
ced by the superior economy of free men 
in the consumption. ‘The motives of a poor 
free labourer to use the strictest economy in 
living, and the temptation of a slave to be 
wasteful, are engrafted upon the same prin- 
ciples of human nature which leads the ‘torm- 
er to be industrious and the latter to be idle, 
and they operate with the same force in the 
one caseas the other. ‘To sum up our rea- 
soning, it amounts to this. A free popula- 
tion of labourers cause the earth to produce 
vastly more, and of that production they 
themselves consume vastly less, than a slave 
| population. In either case, the labourers or.- 
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iy deduct what they consume from what 
they cause the earth to produce, as the price 
of their labour, and the remainder goes to 
the property holders. 

The doctrine that the bare support of the 
tabouring classes of society, is the natural 
price oftheir labour, may seem to lead to 
the conclusion, that a poor free labourer can 
vever rise above his poverty. Butsucha 
conclusion by no means follows. We have 
been viewing labourers as a whole class of 
society, each active individual labourer is 
considered as incumbered with his share of 
the old, the young, and the infirm, which his 
labour must support besides mantaining him- 
self. But when we view labourers, or any 
class as individuals, we see that the bur-| 
den of supporting the weak is not laid thus 
equally upon the strong. We see strong | 














Lastly, let me particularly remind the 
farmer, that the economy, industry and good 
husbandry of laborers, are not more effectu- 
al in increasing the population of a country, 
than they are in enhancing the price of the 
lands. The price of land is every where 
affected by the character and number of ag- 
ricultural laborers upon it. Land without 
laborers is good for nothing. It might as 
well be water, as the most fertile soil. It is 
the laborers upon the sandy plains of Rhode 
Island, that make them bear a hig'ier price 
than the fertile bottoms of the Mississippi.— 
Che difference in the price of land in old 
and new countries, is mainly owing to the 
circumstance, that the former are filled with 


| !aborers and the latter not. Some suppose 


itis the presence of those who consume the 
produce of the soil that raises the price of 


and healthy labourers, in the vigour of man-|land But it is the presence of laborers. The 
hood, unincumbered with an equal propor-! produce of the soil may be consumed any 


Stone a eae 


————. 
<— 


the farm can hardly be said to have any 
value. ‘True, the owner may labor upon his 
farm, and thus procure a living. But he lives. 
strictly speaking, not upon the income of his 
farm, but upon the income of lis labor. Efis 
farm pays him no more for his labor than his 
ineighbor, who cultivates richer land, is wil- 
ling to pay for the same labor. It follows, 
thirdly,from what has been already said, thai 
a rich soil, in a country where there are Ja- 
borers enough, may produce no income to the 
owner, because the laborers are so idle, 
wasteful, and negligent, that they consume as 
much in value as they raise. ‘This course of 
reasoning is fully sustained by the low price 
uf the most fertile land in all new countries 
where labor is scarce; the high price of com- 
| paratively poor land at the north, where the 
laboring classes are the most indusirious, 
economical and thrifty, and for the deprecia- 
ted price of first-rate lands in Maryland, 





tion of the weak andinfirm. If such a la-| where, but a man must be upon the soil itself; where the laborers are idle, and wasteful, and 


bourer, so circumstanced, could only sup-jin order to cultivate it, 


Kor example, our) unfaithful, because they are slaves, 


port himself, if he could lay up nothing by/| flour bears about the same price, whether 
his industry, the weak and the infirm, and|those who consume it reside in the county, in 
those whom they encumber, could not exist.| Baltimore, or in London. Let all the peo- 
‘Therefore, in a country where the price of! ple of Frederick county suddenly substitute a 
labour stands precisely at its natural point, | different bread stuff inthe place of wheat, 
where it supports, and on'y supports the la-| and if the rest of the world continued to make 
boarers as a class, a young, healthy labour- | use ot wheat for bread, the price of our 
er, who only labours for himself, will be abie,; wheat would experience no perceptible 
to rise above his poverty. Ife will be able|chahge. The price of wheat remaining the 
to lay up each year as much as he would|same, the price of the land which produces 
have to expend in supporting the young, the |it would also remain the same. But let all 
the old, the sick, and the unfortunate, if he|the laberers leave Frederick county, and let 
bore his share of these burdens. Whith/it become impossible to supply their places 
good manageinent, the savings of one year|for half a century, and our lands would be 
become ahelping fund the next, the use of worth no more than lands of the same quali- 
which added tothe income of his labour|ty and advantages im a new country. So 
quickens his pace from the vale of poverty, | clear it is, that itis the presence of labor to 
and in afew years he finds himself among tll the land, which gives it its chief value. 
the substantial property-holders of the coun-| But the price of land is affected by the 
try. quality of the laborers, as well as the number 
In further pr of of the position that slave-|in the country. If the laborers are so gegli- 
labour is expensive, I would ask, where has|geut, idle and wasteful, that they consume as 
slavery principally centered? In the most| much, in value, as they cause the land to pro- 
fertile countries, and in southern climates,| duce, the land is sti]l of no profit to the own- 
which grow the most profitable productions./er. The value of the land is regulated by 
The reason is, that slavery 1s a tax that poor|the value of the surplus produce which it 
soils and cold climates cannot endure. The) yields after deducting the support of the la- 
cost of cultivating an unproductive soil with|borers. A man’s farm, therefore, may be 





slaves, is more than the productions of the) cf no value from three causes. 


soil will bring inreturn. A lazy, negligent, 
wasteful slave, upona cold, sterile, ungrate- 
ful soil, instead of producing any thing for 
the support of his master, would starve him- 
self. But cold countries and comparative- 
ty unproductive soils are cultivated, with 
free ‘abour, to great advantage. Switzer- 
Jand, Scotland, and New England, are strik- 


First, that it 


The great length of the foregoing extract pre.. 
cludes further remarks upon the interesting essay 
before us. Indeed it speaks for itself, sufficiently 
for our present purpose. Butit were desirable that 
| the pamphlet should be read by agriculturalists, gen- 
| erally, that they may see the whole ground assumed 
iby the author. The subject is one which comes so 
home to their feelings, that they cannot well dismiss 
itwithout a due examination, when an opportunity 
offers. And were such opportunities more frequent, 
the cause of justice. of patriotism, of humanity, of 
individual and national prosperity, would thereby be 
promoted in an eminent degree. : 





SENTIMENT IN VIRGINIA. 

When we see such articles as the following, in 
the public papers located in the heart of our slayve+ 
holding country, let philanthropists take courage 
To use the writer’s own expression, we ean already 
perceive the swelling undulations sf ‘“ a move in 
|the nation, like the troubled waters upon the bosom 
of the ocean;” and we are well convinced that (if 
we remain true to ourselves) ‘‘ nothing shall be 
able to resist its tide.” Nothing, indeed, is want. 
ing to complete the grand ‘* change in public opin- 
ion,’? necessary to produce the glorious result anti- 
cipated by this writer, but the active exertions of 
the wise and the good, in publicly investigating end dis 








no labor to cultivate it; or where the quanti- | done boldly, without fear as tothe result. The cause 
ty of land so far exceeds the quaatity of la-| is second to none, in importance, that ever engaged 
bor in the country, that every men who) the attention of mortal man; and if its advocates re 
chooses can find land enough te iltivate! main firm and true to their purpose, it must prove 


without paying any thing for the use of it. In! successful, se sure as there is justice in the Code Su- 


lis situated in a new country whore tere is | eussing the subject. Let this be done.—Let it be 





ithis state of things, land, hke air and water! preme, or mercy in the attributes of the Sovereign 


ing examples. The freedom and character} There is more than enough for every bods 
of the iabouring population render each of |in the country to use as they please, and 
‘these countries, to which nature has not been | therefo:e uo body pays for the use of it. Se- 
liberal in her gifts, populous and wealthy. |condly.a mar.’s farm may be of no value, be- 


io where, is one of the common eicments.! Ruler of the Universe —Gen. U. Eman. 


FROM THE RICHMOND ENQUIAER 
SLAVERY 


The system of colonization established 
at Washington, and supported in various 


Bui :-duce the free laboring popuiation (if t|cause the quality of the soil is so indifferent, parts of the Union, particularly in its bear- 


were possible) to a state of slavery, and uo (that the :aber to cultivate itis worth as much 
mancan doubt the consequences that would,in the 
foliow. Pauperism and famine would ensue, | yields. 
until it reduced the population to te number! twenty co. 


ling upon the subject of slavery, involves 


ket, as the produce which it|considerations of the utmost consequence, 
ii a farm is so poor that it takes and such as must claim the attention of 
irs Worth of la, or, atthe market! the Southern couniry I am not wii. ng 


which could live in idleness and waste upon price of iapor, to raise iwenty doltars worthito charge the managers and patrons oi thas 


a poor, kalf culliyated soy. 


gt produce, at the market price of protluce,| jnstitution with the design of making any ct 
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rect efforts to accomplish the abolition of 
slavery; and in fact if they were so dispo- 
sed, I see no way in which they could bring 
it about, either as an association or as indi- 
viduals. But that their exertions are calcu- 


am indirect and ultimate influence upon the 
subject, I do not doubt, and [ expect they 
will not deny.—Certain itis, that if such a 
result is ever witnessed, as probably in time 
it will be, it must be the work of the people, 
and must proceed from a previous change 
made in public opinion. To talk of any 
thing else is folly and madness. Convince 
the people at large in the Slaveholding States, 
either that it is an outrage against justice and 
humanity to hold fellow creatures in slavery, 
if there is any possible way to be delivered 
from the evil, and there will be a move in the 
nation, like the troubled waters upon the bo- 
som of the ocean, and nothing shall be able 
to resist the tide. The lank and withered 
spectre of avarice will shrink at its ap- 
proach, and the haughty spirit of despotism 
crouch before it. Let the people arise in 
the majesty of their strength, and the strong 
holds of darkness shall be demolished, the 
errors of past ages will be corrected, the 
weeping genius of humanity will be invited 
to assume her native place in the heart, and 
preside over the councils of the nation; the 
galling chains will fall from the desponding 
captive, and songs of jubilee will dwell upou 
every tongue. And, if it were admissible, 
where is the necessity for rash measures by 
individuals or societies in the cause of eman- 
cipation?—Already the march of public 
opinion indicates the point at which it will 
ultimately arrive. Already are there hun- 
dreds and thousands to the North and te the 
South, and tothe East andtothe West, anx- 
ious (0 co-operate in the work, as it can be 
done with safety to the country and benefit 
to the race in question, and are prepared in 
their minds to make great sacrifices to ac- 
somplish the object. If light upon the true 
policy of nations shall continue to increase 
and a revolution both in sentiment and prac- 
tice be produced in future, correspondent to 
that which has been gaining strength among 
the slave-holders for the last 15 or 20 years, 
we may reasonably anticipate, that by the 


next jubilee of American Independence, | 


slavery, which is the darkest spot that 
now stains the pages of our moral and po- 
fitical history, will not havea name amoug 
us. 

But the question is, how will this be effect- 
ed? No doubt, when the wisdom and ener- 
gies of the nation are both combined, it can 
be doue, anddone in a way that will not be 
felt, except in the happy relief which we 
shallexperience. There are doubtless some 
individuals, and an increasing number of 
then, who are willing to sacrifice the whole 
of “is species of their property, to extin- 


Zus:. te present evil; but itis not to be sup- 
poo otha: tne generality of men will do this, 
n it it to oe expected. Tne peopte| 


Ze. ii» have a large portion of their 


will not submitto such aloss by any instan-} 
taneous process. As it does not seem likely 
that funds to purchase them can be procur- 
ed by any expedient that will be tolerated, 
it appears most probable that we shall have’ 
to resort through the representatives of the’ 
people, to the plan of gradual emancipa-! 
tion, formerly adopted by other states in a} 
similar dilemma, with this improvement, as 
fast asthe slaves are liberated, let them be} 
transported to the Colony, either at the ex- | 
pense of the government or of societies} 
formed forthe purpose. Some plan of this | 
sort, I think, in a few years will become ad- | 
missible; and to give itweight, I would acd, 
atthe present juncture of popular sensibili- 
ty, that it has substantially the sanction of 
our late and illustrious Jefferson, the great 
apostle of liberty. His words are these: 

“As to the method by which this difficult 
work is to be effected, if permitted tobe 
done by ourselves, I have seen no proposition 
so expedient on the whole asthat of eman- 
cipation of those born after a given day, 
and of their instruction and expatriation at 
a properage. This would give time fora 
gradual extinction of that species of labour 
and the substitution of another, and lessen 
the severity of the shock which an operation 
so fundamental cannot fail to produce. ‘The 
idea of of emancipating the whele at once, 
the old as well asthe young, and retaining 
them here, is of those only who have not the 
guide of either knowledge or experience on 
the subject.” 

But suppose there will be some ready to 
oppose any measure that may be adopted, 
to efiect so favorable an object. Opposi- 
tion is neither an evidence of error, nor a 
certain prelude to defeat. I expect the his- 
tory of mankind cannot furnish an instance 
of a revolution, either civil or religious, with- 
out streneous oposition in its early stages. 
We could instance, in proof of our remark, 
the first propagation of christianity, its re- 
formation from Popery, the abolition of the 
slave trade, which has now become the exe- 
cration of the civilized world, and even our 
American Revolution. 

[am glad to find that the people of the’ 
south are beginning to awake to the momen-| 
tous subject; that it is employing some of 
our ablest pens, and is likely to undergo a! 
critical investigation. It is to the apathy of} 
the philanthropists of past days, that we are| 
to attribute the long “reign of terror” which | 
has tarnished the glory of our republic from | 
its foundation. ‘Truth cannot suffer from in-| 
vestigation; wie error and miguity depre- | 
c.te exposure. If is an encouraging obser- 
vation that no goud measure, ever propo- | 
sed and duly pursued, failed’of success in the 
end. Ifthis isto hold good*in any country,| 
it must be this, where the liberty of speech 
and of éh¢ press are guaranticd to every | 
citizen. But certainly if ever a subject re-, 
quired temperance and ciscretion, this is, 
one Itis nota fit iieme for popular decia- 
ma.ivn, and should not be introduced into cir- 
cles of all characters and colors. ‘To cen- 








estates invested in it, and they cannot and 





clude; Ihave confidence enough in my coun- 
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tr) men to believe that they have wisdom and 
prudence to devise, and energy and virtue to 
execute, in due time, whatever the good ot 
the country requires, and humanity sanc: 
tions. Cincinnatus. 
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SATURDAY, JUNE 23, 1827. 

stain sineaiiateneiiaainiate —— 

I last week inserted some extracts of letters from 
Gen. Inginac, President of the Philanthropic Socie- 
ty of Hayti, in answer to communications from me 
relative to the terms upon which emancipated slave: 
will be received and provided for in that island. ¢ 
consider a few further observations necessary, fo 
the information of those who may be disposed to ep 
courage the removal thither of such persons as may 
be at liberty to profit by the arrangements made fo: 
their accommodation. The information now given 
has mostly been heretofore communicated to the 
public, through the medium of this poper, but many 


eg ee 





of its present patrons have, probably, not had an op- 
portunity of perusing it at the time. 

During my stay in the island, which was about 
two months, 1 had much conversation with numbers 
of the distinguished citizens relative to the feasibilt- 
ty of the undertaking that I had in view; and there 
appeared to be but one sentiment among them, after 
| had fully explained my views respecting the man- 
ner in which I proposed to have the business con- 
dueted. All were perfectly willing to encourage it, 
provided it could be regulated on principles of jus- 
tice, wisdom, and reciprocal kindness. They com- 
plained much of the ingratitude of those who had 
lately profited by their generosity, and shamefully 
abused their hospitality. But they assured me that 
they would yet submit to many sacrifices, if they 
could thereby aid to rescue from the fetters of sha- 
very their unfortunate brethren. I made it my busj- 
ness, in fact, to ascertain the sentiments of persons 
of every ciass among them, natives and emigrants, 
and to examine particularly into every thing con- 
nected with the situation of the latter, so far as to 
judge of the means afforded them to obtain a liyeli- 


hood. And it was my firm belief that nothing fs 


wanting on the part of the emigrants, but industry 
and good conduct, to secure the friendship and hos- 
pitality of the natives, the means of accumulating 
weal's, and of rising to that respectable distinction 
in society which is denied them in the United States 
and the European colonies, Before leaving the 
island, I rode about forty miles in the mterior, and 
viewed some of the setuements of those who had ta- 
ken land to work op shares, and also such as had re- 
ceived it as ad nation fromthe Government. After 
making evcry observation and enquiry that the time 
would permit, and after examining the quafity of 
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the soi] and learning its capability of production, 
&e. &c. 1 found the above conclusion forced up- 
on me. 

As to the sentiments and opinions of the emigrants, 
respecting the propriety of encouraging the remo- 
val of our slaves to that island, I found hardly a dis- 
senting voice. And as regards the removal thither 
of free perple of color, an immense majority were de- 
cidedly favorable toit. There are, itis true, a few 
who are discontented. But there was not a respecta- 
ble industrious person among these with whom I had an 
opportunity of conversing, who did not frankly admit that 
they could do as well or better there than they could in the 
United States. And what may add force to this re- 
mark, is the fact that while I was on the island, | 
Jearned that several of those who had formerly 
thought they could not reconcile themselves to the 
state of things there, and went back to Philadelphia, 
had now returned again to Hayti, with the determi- 
nation of there spending the remainder of their lives. 

Some of the advantages that must attend the re- 
moval of slaves to the Republic of Hayti, under the 
foregoing regulations, may be enumerated as fol- 
lows: 

First. They will have the expenses of their pas- 
sage paid, and the period of three years to refund it 
by their labor and industry, which will be found a 
more sure way of opening the door for their enlarge- 
ment than the forlorn hope arising from a depen- 
dendence on the charity of individuals or goverm 
ments. 

Secondly. Their wants will be immediately sup- 
plied, upon terms the most favorable. Nota cent 
will they have to pay, even for provisions, under 
twelve months from the time of their arrival in the 
island. Their working tools, &e. will also be fur- 
nished, and three years credit given on them, as 
well as the price of their passage to the island. 

Thirdly. On their arrival they will not be sub- 
ject to the capricious whims, either of mistaken 
views of theirown, or the false representations of 

lle cr interested persons. They will immediately 
goto work with the certainty of being provided 
for, and that, at the expiration of the period of their 
contract, they will (if moderately industrious) have 
the means of going!to any other country, if they 
choose. Although it is stated that they shal) have 
the means of making the sum of fifty dollars, per an- 
num, (as a minimum,) clear of their living, the 
terms allowed are such that those who are really in- 
dustrious can more than double it.—This was the 

opinion of many that I conversed with who had re- 
sided in the island long enough to judge of the val- 
ue of labor. 

Fourthly. As the form of their obligations will 
be that of an Article of Agreement, similar to the 
obligations between the proprietors of lands and 
those who undertake to crop for them, in the Uni- 
ted States; and as the Constitution and laws of Mayti 
positively prohibit slavery, the redemptioners will 
have placed themselves ina situation to enjoy the 
rights of freeemen.—These rights they will have, 
‘he assertions of our advocates of slavery and im- 


provident colored people, who have returned from | philanthropic, in general, feel little desire to remove | 


And fur- 
ther, the time specified, for them to work as crop- 


thence, to the contrary notwithstanding. 











| bles, (the cotton plant, for instance,) which in this 
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customs, the mode uf working and living, and the 


language of the inhabitants.—It will also imprint on! 
their minds the idea of independence, occasion them 


to habituate themselves to thinking, and work a per-| 
fect change in their notions of inferiority to others. | 
When they shall have paid the money advanced for | 
them, a donation of land will likewise be made to/ 
them, if they may choose it, without any expense | 
whatever to themselves. 

These are no small advantages to the poor slave:— 
and I have not the least doubt that thousands of in- 
dustrious free colored persons, also, who are in indi- 
gent circumstances, will be g!ad to embrace these 
terms, when they really find out the truth relative to 
the state of things in Hayti. The numerous tales 
that are circulated in thw country, respecting the 
bad treatment and suffering condition of the emi- 
grants there, are, in general, sheer fabrications and 
palpable falsehoods, promulgated by our Southern 
advocates of slavery, their corrupted tools, else- 
where, or the whimsical and werthless part of the 
emigrants, who were sent out two or three years 
ago. 

It may safely be asserted that no country in the 
world holds out equal inducements for our colored 
peeple to emigrate, to those now presented in the 
Haytian Republic. They will, there, be under the 
protection of an organized government, camposed 
of people of their own color; if in indigent circum- 
stances, they will receive the necessary assistance; 
if wealthy they will have an opportunity to invest 
their capital so as to produce a yery handsome profit. 
It is believed that the soil of that island is exceeded 
by none, infertility, on this globe; the prices of its 
productions are generally good; and it has an eter- 
nal summer, which entirely precludes the necessity 
of providing against the inclemency and desolation 
of the wintry season in higher latitudes. Vegeta- 
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country produce buta few months, and then require | 
re-planting, will there flourish and yield abundantly | 
several years without intermission. Mechanics of 
almost every kind will be liberally supported. The | 
colored man is there upon a level with the white 
man, of any nation: and as long as he conducts him- 
self well he will find, in the natives, friends and| 
brethren, both kind and hospitable. He will sien 
enjoy a permanent home in a delightful, healthy | 
country, where himself and his posterity will be ful- 
ly invested with tne dignity pertaining to human 
nature. 

In conclusion, I will observe, that an arrangement 
is now made, by which, this great work may be car- 
ried on to any extent, and will vearly support itself. 
No money will be required in the United States to 
promote it, except what may be necessary to defray 
the expense of transportation to our sea-board.— 
And it would be a libel on our character to suppose 
that this will not be cheerfully furnished by the peo- 
ple of this nation. Ihave never entertained a doubt 
that contributions will be cheerfully made when it 
shall be generally understood that they will be ap- 
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nese ne RAEN ARC ree 
Slave-holders, who may be disposed to liberate 
their slaves on condition of their removal to Hayti 
will please make application to the undersigned, at 
his office, South-East corner of Market and Gay 
streets, Baltimore. 
Letters, post-paid, will be promptly attended to. 
B. LUNDY. 





WEST INDIAN SLAVERY.—Conrivepn, 

1 shail now proceed to give some further extracts 
from other writers, who have testified to the wan- 
ton cruelty practised upon the slavesin the British 
West Indies.—And, first, | will notice a statement of 
the Rev, Thomas Cooper, which was published in 
pamphlet form in London, a short lime since. We 
have here a mass of evidence on the subject, which 
(had I room for the whole of it,) might be supposed 
capable of staggering Dr. Coleman’s belief in the 
mildness of treatmentand “happy” condition of West 
Indian slaves. But even if this does not have such an 
eflect, upon him, I trust it will upon every rea- 
sonable mind, yet in doubt. 

The gentleman, above named, resided in Jamaica 
upwards of three years. He says, in regard to the 
public morals, that the state of things is as bad as 
can well: be imagined both among whites and blacks. 

‘* With scarcely any exceptions, all of the former 
description, [white men} residing on plantations, 
live in a state of open and avowed concubinage with 
black orcoloured women. The general profligacy, 
in this respect is notorious and undisgnised;* and 
one effect of it is, that the young women on estates, 
instead of becoming mothers of children, are fat an 
early age made the mere instruments of licentious 
gratification. It is well known that the morals of 
nineteen out of twenty white men are ruined before 
they have been a month in the island. They get in- 
to habits of debauchery, and every idea of religion 
vanishes. 

It is, doubtless, in part owing to this cause, and 
to the universal profligacy of manners prevailing 
among blacks and whites, that the negroes in Jamai- 
ca are avery unprolific race, not that they are so 
naturally,—but they are made so by the brutalizing 
and demoralizing system of government under 
which they live, which is notoriously most unfriendly 
to the production of life, and, in several ways, direct» 
ly tends to its destruction.” 

From the first of these paragraphs it would seem 
that the minds of the whites are not very well pre 
pared to treat the slaves with kindness; unless, in- 
deed, this sort of brutal intercourse is kind treat- 
ment!—But Dr. Coleman will not insist upon that, as 
it is too well known that the profligacy of soul pro- 
ceeds parri passu with such abominable licentious- 
ness. 

With regard to the general treatment of the slaves, 
this author makes the following observations :— 


“‘ The gangs always work before the whip, whick 
is a very weighty and powerful instrument. The 
driver has it always in his hand, and drives the ne 
groes, men and women without distinction, as he 
would drive horses or cattle in a team. 

More serious punishments are only inflicted by 
the authority of the overseer; and the mode of thei¢ 
infliction is usually the same as has been already de- 
scribed. Whether the offender be male or female, 
precisely the same course is pursued. The posteri- 
ors are made bare, and the offender is extended 





propriated to the release of slaves from bondage, ina 
way that appears reasonable and practicable. The 


the free man of color from this country, and are 


| slow to furnish money for the purpose: but the case 


pers, will be sufficient to naturalize them to the cli- | will appear very different when their benevolence is 
mate, and familiarize them with the manners and 'appealed to on_behalf of the slave. 


prone on the ground, the hands and feet being firm- 
‘ly held and extended by other slaves; when the dri- 


| ver, with his long and heavy whip, inflicts, under 


-_—_-_— 








| *So undisguised, indeed, is it, that when visitors 
| stay all night @n an estate, they are accustomed on 
| going to bed, to desire the domestic who attends 
{them to bring them a ——, with almost as litle ce- 
' remony as they would ask for acandle 
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the eve of the overseer, the number of lashes which | on the admission of the Trinidad planters themselves, | factors of te state,” in the pursuit of their “ lawful 


he may order; each Jash, when the skin is tender! the ‘‘ wnip is identified with slavery, and that it is by | trade / 


and notrendered callous by repeated punishments, | its infliction, or the dread of its infliction, that the 


making an incision, and $0 or 40 such lashes leaving | 
them in a dreadfully lacerated and bleeding state. — | 

The law permits the negroes to make their com- 
plaints to magistrates. In one case several negroes 
went to complain to a magistrate of their want of 
houses, or proper accommodation. The magistrate, 
however, told him it would never do to interfere in 
euch matters; for, if they did, there would be no 
getting on between masters or overseers, and magis- 
trates; and, with respect to these complaints, what 
he did was to desire them to return home and trust | 
to their master’s kindness. 

Two women, who were pregnant, desired to quit 
the field during rain, on account of their pregnancy. 
The overseer refused them permission. They went 
to complain of this refusal to a magistrate, but were 
stopped in their way by a neighboring overseer, and 
by him thrown into the stocks until he sent them 
back to their own overseer, who put them again in- 
to the stocks on their own estate, and had them 
flogged. 

An old African negro, who appeared to possess a 
sound and superior mind, and was reckoned the best 
watchman on the estate, was placed to watch the 
provision grounds for the use of the overseer’s house. 
These were robbed, and the robbery being imputed 
to his neglect, he received a very severe fogging.— 
This flogging made a great alteration in the old map, 
and he never seemed well alter it. In twy or three 
weeks another robbery occurring, be received a still 
more severe flogging than before. The poor old man 
from this time was never weli or cheerful, and he 
soon afterwards died.” 


To complete the horrible picture, this gentleman 
states he never saw a negro there, who, when uncov- 
ered, did not exhibit marks of violence, that is to 
say, traces of the whip, on his body. 





Dr. Williamson, an advocate of the slave-system, after 
residing some length of time in the West Indies, 
published the result of his observations, from which 
the following is extracted.— 


“When punishment is inflicted by flogging, the 
limit should not be extended above 39 lashes, which 


Slaves are alone made to work.” On the assertion, 
they thus commentin the Gazette of Trinidad. 
‘* We did and do declare, the wuir to BE ESSEN-| 


TraL to West Indian discipline; aye, as essential my! 
Lord Calthorpe, asthe freedom of the press and 
the trial by jury to the liberty of the subject, in Eng-| 
land,and tobe justified on equally Jegitimate grounds. | 
The comfort, welfare, and happiness of our labour-| 
ing classes cannot subsist without it.* The fact may | 
have been denied by others, but never by us. We | 
have never condescendea to equivocation or dis- 

guise in this Colony. It may be denied by the West | 
Indian Committee, but has never been denied by us.”’ 


I have yet noticed but a very small portion of the | 
evidence, comparatively speaking, which might be: 
furnished to shew the amount of cruelty connected | 
with the slave system in the WestIindies. But want 
of room compels me to break off. The late writings) 
of several authors, viz. Clarkson, Wilberforce, Tay-; 
lor, and perhaps others, will be reviewed hereafter. 
Enough has already been said, I trust, to convince the hu- 
mane that the head of that man must be disordered, or his 
heart corrupt, who, with all this before him, will say that 
the condition of West Indian slaves ‘*1s ONE OF CON- 
TENTMENT, GAYETY, AND HAPPINESS,”’ 








SLAVE-TRADE IN MISSISSIPPI. 
** From evil, still educing good.’ 

Iam indebted to the politeness of an unknown 
friend, for the Natchez ‘* Ariel,” of the 18th ult. in 
which some very appropriate remarks are made up- 
on the internal slave-trade, carried on between this 
section of country and Louisiana. Partof the article 
relating to Judge Brice’s patriotic decision, in 
Woolfolk’s case, is copied into the Ariel, from the 
Genius of Universal Emancipation, and is accompa- 
nied by some severe strictures on the present sys- 
tem of sjave-trading. Loud complaints are made| 








the overseer is only empowered to inflict by law.* It 
oannot, however, be denied that this limit is often 
out-done, and by repeatedly punishing otfenders the | 
parts become insensible to the lacerations which tear | 
up the skin. When that barbarous consequence is| 
arrived at, the inflictions of the lash becomes a mat-, 
ter of indifference to the unfortunate negro. and nev | 
sources of tortwre must be found out, by which the com- 
mission of crime may be checked. 

If the management of negroes can be conducted 
Without such unperishing testimonials of wncalled- 
for cruelty, let not future crimes disgrace us, and let 
our future humanity towards them compensate for 
the past.” 

In one of the Newspapers of Trinidad, is contain- 
ed an account of the proceedings at the Gencral An- 
nual Meeting ofthe Anti-Slavery Society, ou the 
30th April, 1825. It had been there asserted that 


——_- 








| Judge Brice says: and it is seriously proposed to! 


about our sending them “ rogues and vagabontls,” as | 


BREAK UP THE TRADE.—But I shall notice this| 
subject more fully in the next number of this paper, | 
and copy the article from the Arie}. It is too long} 
for insertion this week, as the greater portion of our | 
nages were pre-occupied when it was received. 
will now merely add, it is possible that the remarks | 
of the Honorable Judge, aforesaid, may yet have a 
salutary eflect.—They have opened the eyes of many, | 
who were fast asleep before. | 
COMMUNICATED. 
ONE OF JUDGE BRICE’S BENEFACTORS ! 


On Sunday evening last, the citizens of Baltimore | 


*The slave law of the Bahamas, among others | were greeted with the sight of a well dressed man, | 


contains the following provisions. 

Any slave offering violence, by st‘iking or other-| 
wise, to any white person shall be punished, at the dis- | 
cretion of two justices, with any punishment short of 
life or limb.—See ‘* Slave Colonies.” 

To a slave * fraudulently” posses-ed of from five 
to twenty-eight pounds of beef, mutton, \eal, or the 
flesh of horse, mare, mule or ass, two jrstices may 
give thirty-nine lashes—if more than twenty-eight 
pounds, they may inflict eny punishment not extending 
t0 life or limb.— Ibid. p. 10. 

_ Aslave aiding a slave to depart from the Bahama 
islands, shall suffer transportation, or any other pu- 
nishment not extending to Vile and limh. A Free 
Negro or Person of Colour, doing so, shall be suvjeet 
to transportation; and, if afterwurds found at larve 
todeath, without bearfit of clergy. A White doing 
So, shall furfeit 1100. and be imprisoned for mors 


passing up Baltimore street with a young negro riding | 
behrnd him, who presented rather a curious specta- | 
cle, being dressed in a frock or slip considerably 
too short to cover the knees. A little distance in} 
the rear, a black woman, carrying a child about! 
four years of age, who through lassitude, owing to! 


} 
the extreme heat of the day, hung over his mother, 


to all appearance nearly or quite dead. 

Have we arrived to this pass? Must our citizens, 
on their way to their different houses for worship, to | 
sing hymns to their Creator, and offer up prayers of ! 
thanksgiving for the civil and political privileges! 
they enjoy, be insulted with a sight of these ** Bene- 





— 








‘han twebve months. —Jhid. p. 11. ‘ 


* Look at thai Dr. Coleman! 


J. 


[ The slavites say “‘yes."—What will Judge Brice 
say to it? Our citizens, whose feelings are shockeg 
at such scenes, can find a remedy for the evil in the 
BALLOT BOX—and no where else. But are not the 
slave-dealing gentry justifiable in their conduct, al- 
though it appears so reprehensible? They have not 
the same kind of sensibility, or as fender conseiences, 
assome Others have. Hast thou not, gentle reader, 
seen a butcher taking a living calf to market, swung 
across his horse before him?—What more do these 


| : at 
| “* benefactors of our State” care for the feelings of 


a human being, than a butcher does for those of a 
calf 2 Editor.] 





INSURRECTION IN GEORGIA. 

The New-York Enquirer states as foliows, on the 
authority of a letter from Georgia, to a gentleman 
in that city.— 

‘* A most dangerous and extensive insurrection of 
the blacks was detected at Macon a few days since.- 
They had banded together to the number of 300, and 
supposed to be instigated and headed by a French 
emigrant from the Mississippi. His slaves were ir 
the plot. They had only arrested one of the rebels 
The whole of the others, with the Frenchman, have 
made their escape.” 





Bremen Tosacco Market.—A letter from Bre- 
men discourages the shipment of Ohio Tobacco, a! 
leging that it is mostly of inferior quality. It is 
probably a russe de guerre, of some slave-bolding 
trader, calculated to discourage this staple produc- 
tion of a free-labor district. We should suppose 
that the sagacity of our dealers would long since 
have detected it, if the Ohio tobacco had been infe.- 
rior to that from other States; and that the prices 
would have been regulated accordingly. 


Purne i, the kidnapper, lately arrested in Bos- 
ton, has been tried in Philade!phia, and sentenced to 
42 years imprisonment, and to pay a fine of $1000, 
with the costs of prosecution. 





— ‘ 


The great length of the extract from Raymond's 
pamphlet, this week, takes up a large portion of the 
paper, te the exclusion of several articles laid off 
for insertion. As this number will end a volume, it 
was desirable to finish the review of that valuable 
work, that it might be bound together. 





As we are making preparations to enlarge the ffa- 
per, and the first number of the next volume will ap- 
pear on the ensuing 4th of July, the Genius of Uni- 
versal Emancipation will not be issued next week. 





MANUFACTURERS’ MEETING. 
Manufacturers and others, (friendly to the encou- 
ragement of domestic industry), of Baltimore city 
and county, and -uch other citizens of Maryland as 
can make it convenient to be present, are very re- 
spectfully invited to attend a meeting to be held at 
the Hall f the Maryland Institute, on Tuesday af- 
ternoon, the 27th inst. at 5 o’clock, for the purpose 
of taking into consideration the proceedings bad by 
the © Pennsylvania Society for the promotion of 
minufaectures aud the mechanics arts,” relative to 
the holding of « grand convention at Harrisburg on 
the 39th July next. for adopting such measures as 
hail be thought expedient for .be further encour- 
aze.nent of dome t.c manufactures, aud an increase 
of we home market for the productions of agri- 
calture. 
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___PARNASSIAN GROVE. 


** Imericans, plead for the rights of mankind— 
Of the bond-man, as well az the free: 
Unrivet the fetters of body and mind, 
’ Neath the shade of your *‘ Liberty Tree.” 


——— —__+-— 








From the National Philanthropist. 


Jntemperance, 


What though beneath the warriors hand, 
Thousands have sunk in death; 

And lowly fall’n in foreign land— 

Or wash'd by waves on the sea-girt strand, 

+ Have gasped their dying breath? 


What though its thousands too, have fell 
’Neath famine’s meagre sway— 


Though plague bath stalked where men yet dwell, | 


And thinn’d their ranks, and wak'd the knell 
Of death’s destructive day! 


A greater demon stalks abroad 
Than famine, plague, or war; 
That withers millions on her road— 
Aye! tens of millions, who have trod 
The flowery path too far! 


Oh! she beckons on with luring wile, 
That youth or age may turn; 

And tells of smoothing every toil, 

And basking in soft pleasure’s smile, 
Where cares shall ne’er return. 


"ut millions wake, at last, loo late 
trom ber deceitful dream, 

And find that in the seale of fate, 

| hey’re sunk so low that cares but wait 
‘fo cloud life’s dying beam. 


“yh, say! ve heediless, thoughtless race, 
That seek for pleasure warm,— 

“an ye not learn by the past, to trace 

That pleasures true e’er fly the place 
That holds the Drunkerds form! 


And does not every passing hour, 
That ruthless time speeds on, 
Proclaim the vast, destructive power 
That fall on those who feast in her bower, 
Ere half the feast is gone? 


Alas! what havoc on the earth 
This fend InrrMperaNce, makes! 
The demons of hell joy’d on her birth, 
With savage glee and horrible mirth, 
That each new vicitm makes. 


Aye! hearts that else might have beat high, 
Now grovel in the mire— 
And souls that soar’d sbove the sky, 
Absorbed in drink, heave not a sigh 
O’er fond hope’s funeral pyre! 


P’en thus—and then through life their Iot 
Contempt can only crave, 
Who might aspire, but sink to nought— 
Or when in death, how soon forgot 
The Drunkard’s lowly grave! 
Boston Barn, rR. 
Roston, March 25, 1827. 
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Che WBother. 

AN EXTRACT. 
‘' So when the Mother, bending o’er his charms, 
Clasps her fair nursling in delighted arms; 
Throws tbe thin kerchief from her neck of snow, 
4nd half unveils the pearly arbs below: 
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With sparkling eve the blameless plunderer owns 
Her soft embraces, and endearing tones, 
Seeks the saluvrious fount with opening lips, 
Spreads his inguiring hands, and smiles and sips. 

i** ConnvsiaL Farr | whom vo fond transport warms 

' To lull your infant in maternal arms; 

Who still the soothing kiss and smile deny 
To the sweet pouting lip, and glistening eye !— 
Ah! what avails the cradJe’s damask roof, 

The eider bolster, and embroidered woof! 

Oft hears the gilded couch unpity'd pains 
And many a tear ihe tassel’d cushion stains! 

No voice so sweet attunes hiscares to rest, 

So soft no pillow, as his Mother’s breast! 

—Thus charm’d to sweet repose when twilight hours 

Sheds their soft influence on celestial bowers, 

The Cherub, Innocencé, with smile divine, 

Shuts his white wings, and sleeps on Beauty’s shrine. 


--~--- 
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From the Morning Courier 
Thoughts on Ceath, 
Dark are the thoughts of Death! 
Even from the revel and the Jaugbing hall; 
Even where pleasure wears her ravied wreath: 
For brows of gladness, at the festival! 
Dim is its prospect, in the weary dreans, 





bright! 


Chill are the thoughts of Death! 
The call of silence in the cold earth’s breast, 


Pours its funereal wai) o’er beauty’s rest! 
Where the lone cypress flings its tossings shade, 


There rests the spoils of Death in every glade-—~ 
Lessons of sadness and the waste of time! 


Sad are the thoughts of Death! 
They come at midnight’s hushed and lonely hour— 
They prove earth’s pleasures but a desert heath, 


Where the wind trembles, and the tempest low- 


ers:— 


' They pointin gladness to that golden shore, 


Where darkness dwells notin the tranquil breast— 


' Life’s boding tempest and affection o’er— 


' 


The vlessed heaven ofeternal rest! VY. G. C. 


London Lyrics, 
The Lees and the Lawsons, 


If you call on the Lees, north of Bloomsbury-square, 
| They welcome you blandly, they proffer a chair, 
| Decorously mild and well bred: 
Intent on their music, their books, or their pen, ' 
Employment absorbs their attention, and men 

Seem totally out of their head. 


If you call on the Lawsons, in Bloomsbury-place, 
No fabric of order you seem to deface, 
No sober arrangement to break; 
They lounge on the sofa, their manners are odd, 
Men drop in at luncheon, and give them a nod, 
Then run to the Sherry and cake. 





| The house of the Lees has an orderly air, 

| It sets to its brethren of brick in the square, 

A mode! from attic to basement; 

} The knocker 1s polish’d, the name is japan,d, 

| The step, unpolluted, is sprinkled with sand, 

| White blinds veil the drawing room casement. 


The house of the Lawsons is tout autre chose, 
It certainly proffers no air of repose, 
| For one of the girls always lingers 
| Athwart the veranda, alert as an ape 
| To note to her sisters the fortheoming gape, 
Be it monkeys, or Savoyard singers. 


In life’s onward path ithas happend to me 
| With many a Lawson, and many a Lee, 
| In parties to mix and to mingle: 
And somehow, in spite of manauvres and plans, 
| ve found that the Lees get united in banns, 
While most of the Lawsons keep single. 


| Coy Hymen is like the black maker of rum— 
\** De more massa call me, de more I yont come,”’ 


Which sweep like storm-clonds in the stilly night, 
While fade in heaven the moon’s resplendant beams, 
Whose garnished splendours made earth’s picture 


Where the smal] whisper of the might winds breath, 


Shrouded by the wondering aira in autumn clime; 


— 


He flies from the froward and bold: 

He gives to the coy what he keeps from the kind; 

The maidens who seek him, the maidens who fiud. 
Are cast in an opposite mould. 





Perfect valor consists in doing, without witnesses 
all we should be capable of doing before the whole 
world. 

No man can answer for his courage who has neve: 
been in danger. 

It 1s a common fault never to be satisfied with ou: 
fortune, nor dissatisfied with our understanding. 

A gentleman having built him a house, wanted 
some place to put the rubbish.— He asked his Paddy 
what he should do with it. Why dig a hole and bu. 
ry itup, wasthe reply. What shall 1 do with the 
dirt, asked the gentleman. By my soul, said the Pad- 
dy, then dig a hole large enough for both. 





Dr. Franklin observed: ** The eyes of other people are 
eyes that ruin us. If all but myself were blind, I should 
want neither fine houses nor fine furniture.” 


_———— ee 





PROSPECTUS . 


OF THE 
Genius or Unrversat Emancipation. 
Pew Series, 


The publication of this paper commenced on the 
| Fourth of July 1821, and was issued, in monthly 
numbers, during the period of four years. Since 
pthen, ithas been published weekly. tis printed on 
| a fine medium sheet, and folded in quarto form, so 
| as to render it convenient for binding. It circulates 
_in nearly every Stateand Territory of this Repub- 
lic, and somewhat abroad: but its principal sup 

porters are the citizens of our southern and west- 
ern slave-holding states. . 

It has ever been the object of the editor to make 
this work on active instrument in exposing the evils 
and dangers of the slave-holding system in America, 
and in devising means for its annifiilation. To this 
subject it has ever been, and will continue tobe, 
principally devoted. Acondensed statement of the 
most important news, domestic and foreign, is given 
in each number: anda portion of the paper is alsc 
reserved, for literary and miscellaneous articles. 

On the Fourth of July next, a new volume wil! 
commence; and the work then be enlarged and pre- 
sented in a more neat and elegant dress. As it is 
the intention of the editor to spare no pains to ren. 
der it interesting to its patrons, the friends of the 
cause which it advocates are looked to, with confi, 
dence, for a liberal support. 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

The price of subscription will be Turee Dor 
Lars per annum, payable within siz months of the 
time of subscribing.—But a full receipt will be given, 
if Two Dotrars ano Fisty Cents be paid in ad- 
vance. 

Subscriptions wil] not be received for less timo 
than a year, out of the city of Baltimore; and the 
money mustal ways be paid in advance by distant sub- 
scribers, unless they communicate their names 
through the medium of an authorized Agent. The 
difficulty of collecting small sums, at a distance, 
renders a strict adherence to this rule indispensably 
necessary. 

Subscribers will not be at liberty to withdraw 
their names, if they are in arrears. 

The postage mast be paid on all letters and com- 
munications received by the editor through the Pos’ 
Office. Address 

BENJAMIN LUNDY, Editor, 
South-Fast corner of Market and Gay Streets, Ba’- 
timore. 
June, 23d, 1827. 

Ec Editers, who may please to insert the above, 

will entitle themselves to a reciproeity of the favor 


—— 
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BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, 
AND 
JOE PRINTING. 
IN’ GENERAL, 
| NEATLY AND PROMPTLY EXECUTED 
AT THIS OFFICE, 
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